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ee 
KIRBY’S BRIDGEWATER TREATISE. 


From a critical notice in the London 
Monthly Review, of this recent accession to 
the series of Bridgewater Treatises, we pre- 
sent to the readers of “‘ The Friend,” the fol- 
lowing abstract. ‘The work is in two volumes, 
and the title page runs thus, ‘ On the Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifest- 
ed in the creation of animals, and in their 
history, habits, and instincts. By William 
Kirby, M. A., F. R. S., &c.” 

The reviewers say :— 

We look upon this treatise as a suitable 
companion to Dr. Roget’s. It is reasonable 
to expect, however, that this work, which 
considers the history, habits, and instincts of 
animals, must sometimes treat of the same 
subjects that came to be handled by the former 
writer, in his able production on animal and 
vegetable physiclogy, especially as both works 
are intended to illustrate the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of God, as manifested in the 
creation. For “the history, habits, and in- 
stincts of animals are so intimately connected 
with their physiological structure, especially 
their external anatomy, that it is scarcely 
possible, in order to prove the adaptation of 
means to an end, to treat satisfactorily of the 
former without occasional illustrations from 
the latter.” 

The creation of the animal kingdom is the 
first subject discussed in this treatise, in 
which the author takes, as his safest guide, 
the notices which Scripture affords us on this 
obscure theme. The geographical and local 
distribution of animals is next pursued. Here 
there is clearly much room for conjecture, 
but our author sees no necessity for having 
recourse to a new or more recent creation, 
to account for the introduction of peculiar 
animals into any given country. He adds:— 

“ The fact itself, that almost every country 
has its peculiar animals, affords a proof of de- 
sign, and of the adaptation of means to an 
end, demonstrating the intervention and guid- 
ance of an invisible being, of irresistible power, 
to whose will all things yield obedience, and 
whose wisdom and goodness are conspicuous 
in all the arrangements he has made. Wher- 
ever we see a peculiar class of animals, we 
usually see peculiar circumstances which re- 





quire their presence. Thus the elephant and 
rhinoceros, the lion and the tiger, are found 
only in warm climates, where a rapid vegeta- 
tion, and infinite hosts of animals, seem to 
require the efforts of such gigantic and fero- 
cious devourers to keep them in check ; but 
on this subject I shall have occasion to en- 
large hereafter. 

“There is another point of view, illustra- 
tive of the divine attribute, in this partial lo- 
cation of various animals. If every region, 
or nation, contained within its limits the entire 
circle that constitutes the animal kingdom, 
and the remark may be extended to every 
natural object, how weak and trifling would 
be the incitement for man to visit his fellow- 
men! Were the productions of every country 
the same, there would be little or no tempta- 
tion for commercial speculation, therefore the 
merchant would stay at home; the animals, 
and plants, and minerals would be the same, 
therefore the naturalist would stay at home ; 
the astronomer indeed, and geographer, and 
the student of his own species, might be 
tempted sometimes to roam, but the ocean 
would be truly dissociable, and those ties that 
now connect the different nations of the globe 
would, for the most part, be broken. ‘They 
are now linked to each other, in a bond of 
amity, by the intercourse which their mutual 
wants produce; and the body geographical, 
if I may use such a metaphor, as well as the 
body natural, is so tempered, and so furnished 
in every part, that constant supplies of things, 
necessary or desirable, are uninterruptedly 
circulating, by certain channels, through the 
whole system; and thus keep up a kind of 
systole and diastole, which diffuses every 
where a healthy temperament, and is univer- 
sally beneficial. It is, moreover, calculated 
to generate those kindly feelings which ought 
to reciprocate between beings inhabiting the 
same globe, and sprung from the same origi- 
nal father. And the cultivation of these feel- 
ings of mutual good will was, no doubt, the 
principal object of the Deity in the distribu- 
tion of various gifts to various countries, en- 
dowing some with one peculiar production, 
and some with another: so that one might 
not say to another, ‘ J have no need of you.’ 

“Herein is the divine wisdom and good- 
ness most conspicuous. Had chance, or nature, 
as some love to speak, directed the distribution 
of animals, and they were abandoned to them- 
selves and to the circumstances in which they 
found themselves in their original station, 
without any superintending power to guide 
them, they would not so invariably have fixed 
themselves in the climates and regions for 
which they were evidently intended. Their 
migrations, under their own sole guidance, 
would have depended, for their direction, up- 





on the season of the year at which the desire 
seized them to change their quarters: in the 


height of summer, the tropical animals might 
have taken a direction further removed from 
the tropics; and, in winter, those of colder 
climates might have journeyed towards in- 
stead of from them. Besides, taking into 
consideration other motives, from casual cir- 
cumstances, that might have induced different 
individuals belonging to the same climates to 
pursue different-routes, they might be misled 
by cupidity, or dislike, or fear. On no other 
priuciple can we explain the adaptation of 
their organization to the state and produc- 
tions of the country in which we find them— 
I speak of local species—but that of a su- 
preme power, who formed and furnished the 
country, organized them for it, and guided 
them into it.” 

In his observations relative to the distribu- 
tion and different forms and colours of the 
human race, he is opposed entirely to the 
suppositions that contradict the word of God; 
and in accounting for the many phenomena 
in this department of his subject, he cannot 
admit that natural or moral circumstances 
can furnish a satisfactory cause, without hav- 
ing recourse to the direct will of a governing 
power, to answer the purposes of his provi- 
dence. For throughout the treatise it is the 
author’s desire to bring the Creator nearer 
and nearer to us, instead of regarding him as 
receding farther and farther from our ob- 
servation ; nor do we see, however unfashion- 
able this way of viewing the phenomena of 
what is frequently called nature may be, that 
it is less philosophical than the course that 
would explain every thing by a reference to 
some abstract idea, and undefined law. On 
the migrations of animals we quote the fol- 
lowing interesting statements. 

“Though the production and rearing of 
their young forms a principal feature in most 
of the migrations before noticed, yet it is 
most prominent and conspicuous in the ani- 
mals whose annual motions I shall next ad- 
vert to. And here mankind is more con- 
spicuously indebted to the fatherly care and 
bounty of a beneficent Providence for a sup- 
ply of their wants, than in any of the cases 
above detailed, which most of them minister 
to our pleasures, rather than our sustenance, 
When the time of the singing birds is come, 
and the voice of the nightingale is heard in 
our land; when the swallow and the swift 
delight us by their rapid and varied motions, 
now skimining the surface of the waters, now 
darting, either aloft or with more humble 
flight over the earth; when the carolling 
lark ascends towards heaven, teaching us to 
look up and learn from her where to direct 
the best affections of our hearts; these all 
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excite in us delightful sensations, and merit | summer, followed by the autumnal one, which 
our grateful acknowledgment, but still they | lasts till the middle of September. They seek 
contribute little or nothing to the means of| places for spawning, where stones and marine 
life. The locusts indeed, who headed the | plants abound, against which they rub them- 
list of emigrators, at the same time that they | selves alternately on each side, all the while 
lay waste a country, supply its inhabitants| moving their fins with great rapidity. Ac- 
with food, and thus make some recompense | cording to Lacepéde, William Duekelzoon, a 
for their ravages ; and a considerable propor-| fisherman of Biervliet, in Dutch Flanders, 
tion of the winter birds mentioned under the | was the first person who salted herrings: this 
last head, as the swimmers and the waders, | was before the end of the fourteenth century ; 
furnish our tables with dainty meats; but| others attribute this invention to William 
they come not in such numbers as to add| Benckels or Benkelings, of Biervlin. To 
materially to the general stock of food, or to| show his sense of the importance of this in- 
contribute to the maintenance of the poor, as| vention, the Emperor Charles V. is stated to 
well as to the enjoyments of the rich. ‘The| have visited his tomb, and to have eaten a 
animals I allude to under the present head, | herring upon his grave. ‘The smoking of this 
form the sole food of some nations, and con-| valuable fish, we are told, was first practised 
tribute a vast and cheap supply, that covers| by the inhabitants of Dieppe, in Normandy.” 
the table of the poor man with plenty. The| There are, among migrating fishes, those 
migrating fishes are one of the greatest and| that are actuated by instincts and powers that 
most invaluable gifts of the Creator to his) enable them to provide for their safety, in 
creature man, by which thousands and thou-| consequence of the ponds and pools which 
sands support themselves and their families ;| they inhabit being liable to be dried up at) 
and which, at certain periods, form the food | certain seasons. Some travel in search of an- 
of millions.. Of the proceedings of the prin-| other spot that is better supplied with water. 
cipal of these fishes I shall now give a brief | *“ This has long been known of eels, which 
account. | wind, by night, through the grass in search 

“ The herring, to which I now allude, be-| of water, when so circumstanced. Dr. Han- 
longs to the tribe called abdominal fishes, or | cock, in the Zoologizal Journal, gives an ac- 
those whose ventral fins are behind the pec-| count of a species of fish, called, by the In- 
toral, and may be said to inhabit the arctic | dians, the Flat-head Hassar, and belonging 
seas of Europe, Asia, and America, from|to a genus of the family of the Siluridans, 
whence they annually migrate, at different | which is instructed by its Creator, when the 
times, in search of food, and to deposit their| pools, in which they commonly reside, in 
spawn. Their shoals consist of millions of| very dry seasons, lose their water, to take 
myriads, and are many leagues in width,| the resolution of marching by land in search 








husband cxercising authority over his wife, or a parent 
over his child, we reply, Yes! We mean to say that 
there is no more sin in the une case than in the other. 
All the domestic relations stand upon precisely the 
same ground in Scripture.” The paper expanding 
these views, had no suoner been read, than 

Dr. Hill, of Winchester, commenced the debate with 
great animation, expressing bis astunishinent at the 
views just presented. He could nut agree, by any 
meuns, that the relation of master and sluve was pre- 
cisely the same as that of husband and wife. No, sir, 
nor at all the same. ‘The one is a natural relation, 
ordained of God, and sauctified by Him for the happi- 
ness of man; but the other had its origin in injustice 
and wrong, and is never sanctioned in the Bible; un- 
less allusions to it as an existing relation und a tolerated 
evil are so-misinterpreted. But because it was an ez- 
isting relation, docs it follow that it had a basis like 
that of the relation of husband and wife? God forbid! 
The relations difler widely and essentially, not only 
in their nature, but also in the fact that one is perma- 
nent, and the other continues only by the strong ne- 
cessity of the case. The Bible says, “ Art thou called, 
being a servant, care not for it; but if thou mayest be 
free, use rr ratuer.” Now, sir, how would it do to 
substitute the other relations, and say, “ Art thou 
called, being a chi/d, care not for it; but if thou mayest 
be free, use iv Ratner?” Or, “ Art thov called, being 
a wife, care not for it; but if thou mayest be free 
from thy husband, use the freedom ratuer ?’ What 
would members of Synod say, if it were enjoined upon 


| their wives and children to prefer being independent, 


if possible, of their husbands and fathers? Sir, it is 
absurd to maintain that there is a precise similarity 
in the relations, either in their natural basis, or their 
perpetuity. I, for one, cannot consent to any phrase- 
ology which looks that way. It is anscriptural and 
false. I maintain that slavery continues only by ne- 
ces-ity ; and that it ought to be abolished as soon as 
it can be, consistently with the good of all concerned. 
I am utterly opposed, however, to the wildfire of fa- 
naticism, and Lo the madness of the present abolition- 
ists. But, lam no pro-slavery man. I cannot goso 





and many fathoms in thickness, and so dense | of others in which the water is not evaporated. 
that the fishes touch each other; they are| These fish grow to about the length of a foot, 
preceded, at the interval of some days, by| and travel in large droves with this view 3 
insulated males. The largest and strongest| they move by night, and their motion is said 
are said to lead the shoals, which seem to) to be like that of the two-footed lizard. A 
move in a certain order, and to divide into| strong serrated arm constitutes the first 
bands as they proceed, visiting the shores of| ray of its pectoral tin. Using this as a kind 
various islands and couatries, and enriching | of foot, it should seem, they push themselves 
their inhabitants. Their presence and pro-| forwards, by means of their elastic tail, mov- 
gress are usually indicated by various sea-| ing nearly as fast as a man will leisurely 
birds, sharks, and other enemies. One of|walk. The strong plates which envelope 
the cartilaginous fishes, the sea-ape, is said| their body probably facilitate their progress, 
to accompany them constantly, and is thence | in the same manner as those under the body 
called the king of the herrings. They throw| of serpents, whichyin some degree perform 
off also a kind of oily or slimy substance, | the office of feet. It is affirmed by the In- 
which extends over their columns, and is| dians, that they are furnished with an inter- 
easily seen in calm weather. This substance, | nal supply of water sufficient for their journey, 
in gloomy still nights, exhibits a phosphoric | which seems confirmed by the circumstance 
light, as if a cloth, a little luminous, was/ that their bodies when taken out of the water, 
spread over the sea. even if wiped dry with a cloth, become in- 
‘Some conjecture may be formed of the) stantly moist again. Mr. Campbell, a friend 
iafinite numbers of these invaluable fishes that | of Dr. Hancock’s, resident in Essequibo, once 
are taken by European nations, from what| fell in with a drove of these animals, which 
Lacepéde relates—that in Norway twenty| were so numerous, that the Indians filled 
millions have been taken at a single fishing,| several baskets with them.” 
that there are few years that they do not | —_— 
capture four hundred millions, and that at) From the New York Observer. 
Gottenburgh and its vicinity seven hundred) poparte in the Synod of Virginia on Slavery. 
millions are annually taken ; * but what are | wn F ae 
these millions,’ he remarks, ‘to the incre- nen the subject of the abolition movements was 


: | brought hefore Synod, a paper was presented, written 
dible numbers that go to the share of the} py a distinguished suchas of Synod, purporting to 
English, Dutch, and other European nations!’ | give the views of Scripture on the subject of slavery. 


“e Migrations of these fishes are stated to his paper commenced thus: “ Slavery is recognized 
. . . by Scripture in precisely the same way as the other 
. . re > st} OY i P y y 
take place at three different times. The first] 2 vcsiic relations of life 1fit be asked, whether, by 
when the ice begins to melt, which continues 


this, we mean to affirm that there is no more sin in a 
to the end of June ; then succeeds that of the | master exercising authority over his slave, than in a 








far as to say that slavery resembles the other relations 
of life in its nature. It does not resemble them “ pre- 
cisely,” or at all, in many important particulars, In 
conclusion, Dr. Hill said, he could not agree that that 
paper should go forth under the authority of the Synod 
of Virginia. 

Dr. Baxter, of the Union Theological Seminary, re- 
| marked, that the only way to meet the abolitionists 
successfully, was Lo oppose their first principles. Alk 
their movements were founded upon the position that 
slavery was an unlawful relation. Dr. B. denied that 
the relation was unlawful; it was recognized by 
Scripture. The apostles treated it as a relation ‘me- 
rally right, considering all the circumstances. Nor 
could any thing be done to counteract the incendiary 
efforts of fanaticism, until we took scriptural views of 
this subject, and maintained them fiom Scriptare. It 
was also impossible to do much for the extensive reli- 
gious instruction of the slaves themselves, unless they 
were made to understand that their masters had a 
scriptural right to maintain their authority. The 
public mind seemed to be much shaken upon this eub- 
ject, even in our own section of country. But itisa 
fact established by Scripture, that the master has a 
moral right to retain his relation to his slaves. There 
were, however, reciprocal duties for each to perform, 
which were too commonly and fearfully neglected. If 
it were not truc that the Bible sanctions the existing 
relations, then the abolitionists are right in their 
principle of immediate emancipation ; fur, if there be 
sin in the relation, its immediate abandonment is a 
duty. 

Dr. Carrutt, President of Hampden Sydney Col- 
lege, did not consider it necessary to take such ground, 
in order to oppose the abolitionists. The truth is, sir, 
that slavery is so much involved in the very texture of 
society, that its immediate destruction is an utter im- 
possibility. Even supposing the existing relation to 
be sinful, yet the abolitionists were so wild in their 
mode of action, that they never can succeed. Nothing 
can be done in the way tney are attempting. They 
do not scem to consider consequences at all, or to re- 
flect tnat the subject has intricate relations, and many 
troublesome political and social bearings. Sir, they 
can be put down on the plea of having completely mis- 
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taken the right remedy. Lorenzo Dow's mode of re- | tions, was to his mind very far from being “ precisely” 
dressing the injary done by his mill-dam, was not|the trath. He could not coincide altogether with Dr. 
more wild than the present abolition experiment. On | Baxter; nor did he believe that those views were palat- 
a certain occasion, it is said, an eagle caught up an in-|able to a majority of Synod. The difficulty in his 
nocent lamb, and was flying off wits its prey in the | mind was, that those views left the impression that 
air, when suddenly the intelligent bird was convinced aneery, might cuntinue an indefinite period, without 
of its injustice, and, desirous of making immediate re-|sin. For, if the Bible sanctioned it, the thing was 
paration, it let go its hold, and dashed the lasmb’s| morally right; and if morally right, we were under no 
brains out! Sach is abolition benevolence! Dr. Carroll, | obligations to remove it. But is this Scripture? Must 
although he agreed with Dr. Baxter in some points, | we sit still, and do nothing for the removal of this ery- 
did not conceive it necessary to take any otler ground, | ing evil? Must we wait and wait for some miracu- 
than that there was an entire mistake on the part of | lous interposition of Divine Agency? With the Bible 
the abolitionists, in reference to the right mode of ope- | in our hands, no one can doubt that slavery is incon- 
rating on this subject. Dr. C. added, that he had, | sistent with its spirit and its precepts; and we are 
from the beginning, battled with the abolitionists, and | bound, therefore, to aim at emancipation. Lord Chat- 
that his residence at the south, for the last few months, | ham once said that he never would come into parlia- 
had confirmed his original impressions in regard to | ment, with the statute book doubled down with dog’s 
their mischievous and dangerous errors. They were | ears, to prove that liberty was the birth-right of British 
errors of the head, more than errors of the heart. subjects. Nor will I—cried Mr. Maxwell, (alluding to 

Rev. Mr. Leacn, of Cumberland, insisted, with much | the author of the paper)—nor will I come into this Sy- 
earnestness, that it was necessary for Synod to take | nod, with my Biste doubled down in dog’s ears, to 
the ground assumed by Dr. Baxter, and by the paper | prove that slavery is wrong. No, sir, I will not under. 
which had been read. The churches expected a full | take such a work of supererogation! One need read 
expression of sentiment on the part of their pastors, | but the first chapter in the word of Go j, to be convinced 
and it would not do to give the subject the go by, in| that slavery is wrong. How was man created? With 
the way intimated by the last speaker. It was not| dominion over the soul and body of his fellow man? 
enongh merely to denounce the abolitionists, and to| No! There was no slavery in Eden. Nor would there 





say that they were wrong. We ought to give the rea-| have beea any to curse the earth, unless Satan had | 


sons of our difference of opinion, and to let them | prevailed in the temptation. It is preposterous to g 


know that we maintain our existing relations with | to the Bible to defend slavery. Its universal spirit is | 


the slaves, because the Bible gives ns authority to do it. | against the institution, gloriously against it! But some 
Rev. Bensamin F. Staunton, of Prince Edward,| have said, that although shvery is wrong in the ab- 
thonght the paper, which had been read, went too far.| stract, yet circumstances have now made it morally 


It exteuuated slavery, and left false impressions upon | right. ‘This phraseology, sir, I object to. That which | 
the mind. I justify slavery, sir, not from Scripture, | is once wrong, can never become morally right. 11 | 


but from circumstances. Slavery is a moral evil, and | never can become right in such a sense as releases us 


ought to be done away as soon as possible. Better | from obligations to attempt the removal of the original | 


contend for immediate emancipation, than for perpetual | evil. It never can become morally right, in the com- 
servitude. The actual degraded condition of the Afri- | mon acceptation of the phrase. The most we can say 
can race was the only reason why slavery ought not | of it is, that it may be tolerated, or, as the Scripture 


to be abolished this very hour. Ethiopia must one | has it, “ wiaked at,” on account of an imperious and | 
y P pe 


day stretch forth her hands unto the Lord, and my | dreadful necessity. ‘To say that slavery is morally 
prayer is that that time may speedily come! Life, | right, would be a virtual abrogation of the law of love. 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, were the right of} Yet, sir, whilst I deny that slavery can be said to 
all; and could only be taken away by the claims of a| be morally right, I maintain the existence of a neces- 


harsh and stern necessity. Something ought to be | sity, which palliates, under the circumstances, the tem- | 


done at once, and effectually, for the amelioration of} porary continuance of the relation. But mark! I 
the condition of the slaves. But let not this Synod, | found my position not on Scriptare, nor on the moral 
even in appearance, assume principles, which justify | lawfulness of slavery; but simply on the fact of a ne- 
the perpetuity of slavery. cessity. To illustrate my idea: killing a man in the 


Rev. Sam’t B. Witson, of Fredericksburg, said that, | abstract is wrong, just as slavery is. And yet I may | 


to his mind, two things were perfectly clear: Ist, The | kill a man in a particular case of self-defence. Cir- 
relation of master and slave was justified by Scripture. | cumstances justify me; self-preservation is the valid 
The Holy Spirit has marked ou: the existence of that| plea. And yct I may wilfully kill no man, if J can 
relation. 2d, Our Saviour and his apostles never in-| avoid it. I am bound to use every means to release 
tended to interfere with the civil relations of society, | nysclf from the necessity of taking the life of a human 
except by the silent influence of religion upon the| being. So it is with slavery. I have no right before 
heart and life. Whenever an attempt has been made | God or men, to keep my fellow-man in bondage, ex- 
to force mankind, in anticipation of the preparation | cept in view of the peculiar exigency. I may not rest 
which can only be effected by the gospel, harm has al- | satisfied while he is deprived of his kberty. I am 
ways been done. He could not but think that the | bound to make every effort for his deliverance; and 
views, expressed in the paper, were in the main| unless I do my best to get rid of the necessity, I am 
correct. guilty of the sin of unjustifiable slavery—just as mach 

Rev. Srernen Taytor, of Union Seminary, would | as, in other circumstances, 1 would be guilty of un- 
never interfere in a political way with any matter. | justifiable homicide. But if 1am aiming at emancipa- 
But he would touch the subject in a scriptural way. | tion, and doing that which is “ just and right” to my 
This is a Bible question. Slavery has bearings upon | slaves, I may, during the interval, preserve my autho. 
very important actual duties in lite, for which the Bible | rity over them. It is the dictate of self-preservation, 
provides. The ultimate influence of the gospel will | as well as the impulse of benevolence, to do so. Lord 
change the order of society; but it will be only when | Bacon, two centuries ago, observed that, if two men 
all purties are willing that the change should take | were in the open sea upon a plank, which was about 
place, and then who would complain? The Bible has|to sink under the double weight, the stronger would 
power to break every unholy bond, and to set every | be justified, in self-defchee, in holding on, to the de- 
thing right in society. Ifany body thinks slavery will | struction of the other. It is so with slavery. The 
be eternal, he differs very much from me. Nor did| African and the white man are clinging to a plank in 
the paper, which has been read, contain any sentiment | the wide and dangerous ocean. If either moves, the 
implying a desire to perpetuate slavery. plank los¢s its balance, and both are gone! Unfortu- 

Rev. Mr. Ansrrona, formerly of Richmond, believed | nately for Cuffie, he is under, Iam on the top, and 
that bold and rash assertions had unsettled the minds | tell him to “hold still.” The plenk will hold us both, 
of many Christians in Virginia, in reference to slavery. | if both are quiet. But if Cuffie trics to move, I have 
He was for adopting a circular letter, giving a scrip-| a right to hold him down with a strong hand. My 


der the delusion that the Scripture justifies the system 
as morally right. Colonization is the beat by which 
we can rescue inany frou their servile degradation. 
And if any other rational plan of emancipation is 
practicable, we are under obligations, which no man 
may disregard with impunity, to embrace the occa- 
sion, and “ jet the oppressed go free.” 

In regard to immediate abolition, said Mr. M., but 
one single opinion can flash through the minds of this 
assembly. It is a scheme of destruction and ruin. It 
is casting off Cuffie to let him sink in the mighty 
waters. It is adding death to injustice—murder to 

oppression. God forbid that we should add this to our 
| other sins. 

| But whilst I condemn the immediate abolition 
| scheme, I cannot sanction the principles contained in 
|the paper which has led to this discussion. Such 
| principles, instead of tranquilizing Christians, would 
| only disturb them the more; because their consciences 
| will not stay tranquilized. Slavery is abhorrent to the 
| enlightened conscience, and all efforts to give it false 
| peace would, in the end, only increase its agitations. 
| | am satisfied that southern Christians will not receive 
| such principles; and northern Christians will be still 
| more incensed with them. In the name of the North 
| and of the South, let not the Synod of this ancient com- 
| monwealth sanction any principles wkich seem to jus- 


tify slavery, especially from Scripture. Let us rather 

tell the world that we abhor the system, and only jus- 
tify its continuance amongst us by an imperious ne- 
cessity, which our feeble hands cannot now control. 
| God forbid, sir, that this Synod should ever assume a 
position favourable, even in appearance, to the perpe- 
tuity of human bondage. 

Dr. Baxter begged leave, in explanation, to add a 
| few remarks. He had never said, nor did he intend to 
say, that slavery was right in the abstract. The truth 
is, I can decide no question in the abstract. There is 
no such thing as an abstraction in practical morals. 
The decision of all moral questions must ever depend 
upon circumstances. Who ever heard of an abstract 
lawfulness? I, for one, know not what itis. Suppose 
the life of a man is taken, and [ am called upon to 
| express my opinion as to its lawfulness. The first 
thing I do is to enquire into the circumstances of the 
case. In the abstract I cannot decide the question ; 
| because there may be circumstances (as is sometimes 
the case) to justily the act. So in regard to the ab- 
stract lawfulness of our domestic institutions; I know 
| not what it means. I can form no opinion of the mo- 
rality of slavery in Virginia, in the abstract. The idea 
|is an absurdity in itself; because the decision of the 
whole question may depend entirely on circumstances. 
In my judgment, it does. 

Now how did the apostles treat slavery? Is there 
any thing in all their writings, which goes to show 
that slavery is alw:ys and necessarily a sin, without 
regard to the circumstances which may attend it? 
No. They always recognise the lawfulness of the re- 
lation. They no where inculcate the duty of imme- 
diate and universal emancipation. And yet Roman 
slavery was far more galling and intolerable than ours, 
And if the Bible gives no intimations to the Roman 
Christians of the duty of immediute abolition, how can 

we maintain any such duty in our day? No matter 
| with how much arrogance and fervour the duty may 
be insisted on by the abolitionists, show me the Scrip- 
ture for it, and then I will believe them. 

Bat it has been said, moderator, that the law of love 
—the golden rule—abolishes slavery by its very spirit 
and principles. That may be true, in the end; no 
doubt it is. But it does not necessarily follow that it 
requires immediate emancipation; because the very 
spirit of benevolence, the very law of love, may induce 
a slaveholder to maintain his relation to his slaves for 
atime. Besides, in the Bible, or elsewhere, the par- 
ticular rules always explain the general rule. ‘The di- 
rections which the Bible gives to the master of slaves 
explain the golden rule in reference to their case. 
They are commanded to do what is “ just and equal” 
—*“forbearing threatening,” &c.; but there is no com- 





tural view of the subject. ‘The Bible, no doubt, tole-| own safety requires it, as well as his. But suppose || mand demanding immediate emancipation. Such a 
rated the existing relation, in view of the circum.| see a boat coming, which can relieve Cuffie from a} command, owing to particular circumstances, might 


stances of the case. 


situation as disagreeable to me as it is to him, have 1 | be very far from being “just and equal.” There is 


Wm. Maxwe tt, Esq., of Norfolk, was by no means |a right still to hold on, and let the boat pass by? If} wisdom, too, in the way which the Bible treats the sub. 
satisfied with the spirit and principles of the paper|I did, and Cuffie should die, his blood weuld be re-| ject—a wisdom which is not of this world. If Paul 
which had been read. To say that slavery stood upon | quired at my hands! Sir, we-must try to get rid of | had insisted on iymediate emancipation, it might 


precisely the same ground with the other social rela-| slavery. We have no right to cling to our slaves, un- | have ruined the institutions of Christianity among the 
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Romuns, and counteracted its holy influences both on 
the minds of the masters and their cast-off slaves. 

It has been said, that what is once wrong con never 
afterwards become right. This is to be understood 
only by the limitation which particular circumstances | 
may give to particular cases. For example, in the 
Norman conquest, the titles to the land were all taken 
by plunder. And yet no lawyer in these days could 
take exception to the titles on that ground. No one 
doubts that the slave trade is a crime of the deepest 
dye; and yet the continuance of slavery for a time 
may be entirely justifiable. 

I grieve deeply, and as sincerely as any one, when I 
view the evil in its length and breadth throughout our 
land; and I will go as far as any one to remove it. 
But can we do the thing immediately? Does not every 
Virginian know that the experiment of turning the 
slaves free in this commonwealth, has been thus far a 
lamentable and heart-rending failure? And when we 
look at our experience on this point, can we still go on 
and turn our slaves loose, without incurring an awful | 
responsibility? I think not. The plan of the Scrip. | 
tures is to preach the gospel to both master and slave ; | 
and let slavery abide the issue, if it can. The princi- | 
ples of the gospel tend to mitigate the evil, and ulti- 
mately to abolish it altogether. These are my princi- | 
ples, Moderator. And I am not afraid, therefore, to 
say that the relation is lawful, under existing circum. | 
stances. I have never said, however, that slavery was | 
lawful in the abstract; for I know not what that | 
means. 

Mr. Maxwetu was glad to hear the explanation of | 
the venerable father. After all, there was no very | 
great difference in their views. But I prefer, said | 
Mr. M., to retain my own phraseology. I would | 
rather say that slavery is folerated in consequence of | 
circumsiances than to say it is morally lawful, There 
may be no essential difference ; but it is dangerous to use 
terms in any way that will quiet the consciences of men. 
I am still opposed to the adoption of the paper which 
has been read; because I believe it will lull to a fatal 
repose the consciences of many, and only increase the 
delusion which prevails among us as to the lawfulness 
of slavery. Slavery is not lawful before God or man! 
It is an evil—a corrupt institution—which may be 
tolerated for a time, only because it cannot be imme- 
diately eradicated, but which can never claim the sanc- 
tion of God’s word, or recommend itself to the con- 
sciences of men. 

My respected friend has said that he knows not what 
an abstract lawfulness or unlawfulness means. This, 
to my mind, is refining too munch. It appears to me 
to be a right, and common, and intelligible use of lan- 
guage. Why, sir, the great law of love, which is the 
basis of all our obligations, is an abstract law. “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart, and 
thy neighbour as thysel!,” is altogether an abstract in- 
junction. The principles of morals are all abstract. 
I see no necessity of quarreling with the term. That 
slavery is unlawful in the abstract, is a perfectly intel- 
ligible and correct proposition; much more so to my 
mind than that it is lawful ia practice. 1 do not like 
this latter term, sir. It looks too much like sanction- 
ing the perpetuity of slavery. I repeat that I cannot 
vote for that paper, which has set forth its principles 
in so objectionable a way. Nor do I believe that a 
majority of the Synod will sanction it. 1 hope it will 
be withdrawn, sir. 





The discussion here ended, on account of the late- 
ness of the hour. The obnoxious paper, referred to, 
was withdrawn. It may not be doing injustice to the 
other speakers to say, that Mr. Maxwell’s first speech 
was as complete a specimen of chaste diction, animated 
delivery, sound doctrine, and commanding power, as 
even the Old Dominion, in her best days, has ever wit- 
nessed. ‘I'he impression it prodaced seemed to be ae- 
ceptable to most of the Synod, and of the large audience 
which was present. The reporter has to regret that 
his notes are so far from doing it justice. The conclu- 
sion of the whole matter was, that Synod appointed a 
committee, consisting of Mr. Maxwell, Dr. Hill, Dr. 
Baxter, Rev. Mr. Williams, and Messrs. Caskie, J. 
Jones, and Payne, to report resolutions—which were 
adopted, and have already appeared in the Observer. 


C. Vv. BR. 


From the Southern Churchman. 
Bibles presented by the Landgrave of Hesse. 


The monthly extracts of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society contain the following 
interesting information. The landgrave of 
Hesse, who is president of the Sleswick-Hol- 
stein Bible Society, having noticed in the 
last annual report of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, a statement of the great bless- 
ings produced by a single Bible, among the 
Stockbridge tribe of Indians inhabiting the 
banks of the Fox River, became exceedingly 
interested in the narrative. There is a con- 
gregation consisting of three hundred souls 
organized in this tribe. The Bible was pre- 
sented by a pious Englishman, and is still 
preserved as “a sacred relic in the church.” 
The following is an extract from a letter to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, under 
date of the 10th May, 1835: 

“ The landgrave has felt so much interested 
in the narrative that he is anxious to present 
twelve English Bibles, very neatly bound, to 
this Indian congregation; and was pleased 
yesterday to request me to state his wishes 
to your respected committee, to the following 
effect ; namely, that you would have the kind- 
ness to supply him, at his expense, with 
twelve English Bibles, of the best edition, if 
possible four copies in quarto ; or, should you 
not have any of this description, in your oc- 
tavo, and the remaining eight copies in a 
smatler edition, yet so as not to be of too 


‘small a type, consequently these would be 


either in great or middle octavo. He wishes 


| further, that these Bibles might be bound in 


England, either in red morocco or calf with 
gilt edges and gilt lines, that is to say, with 
gilt lines on the sides and backs, and with 
the word ‘ Bratia,’ or the corresponding 
word in English, in gilt letters. He is de- 
sirous, moreover, that a blank leaf should be 
left before the title, with a gilt margin, on 
which he purposes to write the following : 

“« Presented to the pious Society of Chris- 
tians, settled on the banks of the Fox River, 
belonging to the Stockbridge tribe, in North 
America, in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Curist.’ 

‘“* And on the opposite page ; 

“« By the President of the Sleswick-Hol- 
stein Bible Society, Charles, Landgrave of 
Hesse, Field Marshal General in the service 
of his majesty the King of Denmark, Vice- 
roy of the Duchies of Sleswick and Holstein, 
&c. &c.’ He purposes to write the above 
here: and should he be no longer alive when 
the books come to hand, I am authorised to 
write the inscriptions in his name. The 
Bibles are to be forwarded to North America, 
and I presume the readiest way will be to 
send them from Hamburgh to New York. 
The landgrave hopes that the respected com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety will accede to his wishes, as they have 
their origin in Christian charity; and he is 
desirous of presenting his distant Indian 
brethren with a gift which may be conducive 
to their spiritual happiness, inasmuch as 
there appears to be a want of Bibles among 
them. 


“T feel confident that the respected com- 
mittee of your society will readily indulge 
our venerable prince—now in his ninety- 
second year—with the gratification of his 
wish ; the more so, as he is acknowledged 
among us to be one, who as a sincere follower 
of the Lord Jesus, openly and publicly avows 
him before men, whenever an opportunity 
offers for so doing. It was only the day be- 
fore yesterday that this venerable servant of 
God addressed our meeting for an hour and a 
half in continuance, on which occasion he 
gave a strong testimony of his Christian ex- 
perience, and of his love to the Lord. At the 
conclusion he requested me to call on him, 
which I did yesterday, when he gave me the 
above directions, accompanied with an earnest 
injunction not to forget to assure the com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety of his unalterable affection, and of the 
great delight with which he witnessed the 
extension of their operations, which he clearly 
recognised as a preparatory step to the second 
advent of our Lae. You will delight our 
good old prince by letting me know, as soon 
as possible, that his request will be complied 
with. In his conversation with me yesterday, 
he dwelt long on the great advancement 
which is continually making in the kingdom 
of God on earth; and his declarations breathed 
the most unfeigned gratitude and praise to- 
ward the Lord Jesus Christ, through whose 
merits alone we can hope to stand before God ; 
without whom we can do nothing, with the 
aid of whose power and grace we are able to 
effect all things, to the glory of the Father.” 


Substitute for Steam.—The following plan 
has been addressed by John Galt to the editor 
of the Greenock Advertiser :—Take a cylin- 
der and subjoin to the bottom of it, in com- 
munication, a pipe; fill the pipe and the cy- 
linder with water; in the cylinder place a 
piston as in that of the steam engine, and 
then with a Bramah’s press, and a simple 
obvious contrivance which the process will 
suggest, force the water up the pipe, the 
pressure of which wili raise the piston. This 
is the demonstration of the first motion. 
Second. When the piston is raised, open a 
cock to discharge the water, and the piston 
will descend. ‘This is the demonstration of 
the second motion, and is as complete as the 
motion of the piston in the cylinder of the 
steam engine, and a power is attained as ef- 
fectual as steam, without risk of explosion, 
without the cost of fuel, capable of being ap- 
plied to any purpose in which steam is used, 
and to an immeasureable extent. The pre- 
servation of the water may, in some cases, 
be useful, and this thay be done by a simple 
contrivance, viz: by making the cock dis- 
charge into a conductor, by which the water 
may be conveyed back at every stroke of the 
piston into the pipe, at the end of which the 
Bramah’s press acts. 


Agent Appointed. 
Jeremiah H. Silar, near Rockville, Indiana. 











GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 
(Concluded from page 55.) 


On the 7th of twelfth month, 1695, a peti- 
tion was presented to the house of commons 
setting forth the legal disabilities and other 
injuries which Friends sustained, in conse- 
quence of their religious scruple against 
taking an oath not being recognised by law. 

This was followed by a motion for leave to 
bring in a bill providing that the solemn af- 
firmation or negation of the Quakers might 
be accepted instead of an oath; which carried 
by a large majority. 

A bill was accordingly drawn by Sir Fran- 
cis Wynington, and read the first time in the 
house the 17th of twelfth month, and on the 
second reading, first month, 3d, was commit- 
ted by a vote of 130 to 68. On the following 
day the committee passed the bill, on the 
10th ordered it to be engrossed, and on the 
13th it passed the house of commons by a 
vote of 146 to 99. The next day it was 
carried to the house of lords, and read twice, 
but met with strong opposition from some of 
the members, particularly the bishops. G. 
Whitehead had much argument and con- 
versation with the opponents, endeavouring 
to convince them of the reasonableness of the 
bill, and the justice and necessity of the re- 
dress for which it provided. 

George Whitehead remarks :— 

“ On the 15th of the second month, called 
April, 1696, the bill was read a second time, 
and committed to a committee of the whole 
house, and then some debate held a while, 
chiefly about a solemn declaration instead of 
an oath; some of them not willing it should 
pass in those general and solemn expressions, 
as sent up from the house of commons, viz. 
their solemn affirmation or declaration, to be 
in the presence of Almighty God. But some 
of the bishops, &c. urging some other words 
to be added, as 

“1. I call God to witness and judge, &c. 

“2. As witness and judge, &c. 

“3. I call God to record upon my soul, 
and appeal to God as Judge, &c. 

“Whereupon divers of the temporal lords 
came out several times (we waiting at several 
doors and ways into the house of lords) to 
discourse about those words some of the 
bishops would have had put upon us; to all 
which, as I told some of them at first, our 
soliciting and petitioning to be freed from 
the imposition and burthen of all oaths, was 
not to have any new oath to be imposed upon 
us; for if there be any imprecation, appeal- 
ing to, or invocating God as judge or avenger, 
d&c. it would be construed to be an oath, or of 
the nature of an oath. 

* Upon this and the like exceptions, some 
of those lords who were most friendly to us 
returned into the house, to discourse farther 
with the bishops, &c. when they perceived 
how tender and careful we were, not to be 
imposed upon in any thing contrary to our 
consciences. After they had further dis- 
coursed in the committee with those bishops, 
d&c. they came out again to us in the lobby, 
where a few of us were attending under a 
true Christian care and fear towards Almighty 


and showed most care and kindness to us, 
urged, that inasmuch as the bishops were 
caught upon these words, to be added to the 
word God, viz. ‘the Witness of the truth of 
what I say,’ as containing no imprecation nor 
invocation of God, as Judge or Avenger, &c. ; 
those lords that were most our friends, were 
very earnest that we would admit of the ad- 
dition of the words which they proposed to 
be added, rather than to lose our bill or have 
it thrown out; forasmuch as God is really 
witness to the truth sincerely declared, He 
being omniscient as well as omnipresent. 
‘Then seeing the bishops were argued out of 
their first proposition, of calling God to wit- 
ness and judge, &c.; the matter was left to 
them that then appeared our friends, and 
were really kind to us, with this caution, not 
to exceed these words which they had ob- 
tained concession to, viz. ‘ the Witness of the 
truth.” Whereupon they constrained the bi- 
shops so as not to exceed them, by any im- 
precation, invocation, or appeal to God, as 
Judge, Avenger, &c. 

After report made of their amendments by 
the committee of the lords’ house, the bill 
was passed, with the following form of a so- 
lemn affirmation inserted in it, and agreed 
unto by the house of peers, where it was 
formed, viz.: ‘I, A. B., do declare in the 
presence of Almighty God, the Witness of 
the truth of what I say.’ 

** With some few additions in the bill the 
same day, they returned the bill to the house 
of commons; who on the 17th of the said 
second month, called April, agreed to the 
lords’ amendments; and on the 20th of the 
same month, the said bili was sent up again 
to the house of peers, agreed on, concluded, 
and confirmed by the king and both houses 
of parliament, as a temporary act, then to 
continue in force for seven years, from the 
14th of May, 1696, and from thence to the 
end of the next session of parliament, ac« 
cording to the words of the act. The act was 
renewed again for eleven years, beginning 
the 22d of November, 1702; at which time 
not being well in health, I could be but little 
with the other Friends in their attendance on 
the parliament in that concern.” 

The bill as thus passed was far from being 
agreeable to Friends generally, though it was 
all that could then be obtained from parlia- 
ment, after much labour and persevering ap- 
plication. Many Friends thought the terms 
of the affirmation approached too nearly to 
the substance of an oath, and therefore were 
not free to avail themselves of the advantages 
resulting from its use. Others again were 
entirely satisfied to do so, and thus obtained 
exemption from the sufferings which the 
former endured. This diversity of sentiment 
gave rise to warm discussion, and some un- 
kind reflections, and after being controverted 
for several successive yearly meetings, it was 
at length concluded to make another applica- 
tion to parliament, for such a change in the 
form as should meet the wishes of the con- 
scientious dissentients. 

A petition was addressed to parliament, in 
the year 1721, praying for leave to bring in 








a bill for such form of affirmation, as might 
relieve the difficulties under which many mem- 
bers of the Society laboured, from their seruple 
to the usual form. ‘The house of commons 
readily granted the request, but it met a vio- 
lent opposition in the house of lords, from 
many peers both temporal and spiritual. At- 
terbury, bishop of Rochester, said: “he did 
not know why such a distinguishing mark of 
indulgence should be allowed to a set of peo- 
ple who were hardly Christians.’”’ When the 
bill came before the house, the archbishop of 
Canterbury moved, that the Quakers’ affirma- 
tion might not be allowed in courts of judica- 
ture, except among themselves; and the 
archbishop of York moved for a clause, that 
the Quakers’ affirmation should not go in any 
suit at law for tithes; but, after some debate, 
the question being put thereon, was carried 
in the negative by fifty-two voices against 
twenty-one ; and the question being put in 
the house whether the bill should pass, it was 
resolved in the affirmative. By this bill the 
affirmation was established in the simple form, 
I, A. B., do solemnly, sincerely, and truly 
declare and affirm, whereby ease and relief 
was extended universally to the members of 
this Society in respect to oaths. 

The subject which next claimed the atten- 
tion of this watchful guardian over the inte- 
rests of the Society, was a bill brought into 
parliament providing for the “better pay- 
ment” of tithes, church rates, &c. the provi- 
sions of which were exceedingly oppressive 
on those who for conscience sake could not 
pay them. 

The bill being referred to a committee of 
the house of lords, where it originated, G. 
Whitehead, in company with other Friends, 
was admitted to state their objections. 
George was principal speaker, and pleaded 
the cause of Friends so ably that the bill was 
dropped. 

In the year 1697-8, the Czar of Russia 
being in England, it was agreed that some 
Friends should wait upon him; and George 
Whitehead prepared an address which con- 
tains bold but salutary counsel, shortly stating 
the character of the Society, and concluding 
with the following exhortation, to rule with 
mercy and to give liberty of conscience to 
his subjects. 

“O Czar! the Great God requireth of thee 
to do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
before Him, who is a God of knuwledge, and 
by whom actions are weighed, and who is 
the Righteous Judge of all. 

“ We pray thee observe the good resolu- 
tion of that great king Artaxerxes, when he 
was made lord over many nations ; he would 
not exalt himself by reason of his power, but 
purposed with equity always and gentleness 
to govern his subjects, and wholly to set 
them into a peaceable life, and thereby to 
bring his kingdom into tranquillity, &. 

«“ And know, that it is by mercy and truth 
that the thrones of kings are established ; and 
that thereby thou mayst obtain mercy and 
favour with the Most High God, and gain the 
real love and affections of ‘thy subjects. O! 
be tender and merciful to them all, as they 
are all thy fellow creatures created by one 

































































78 THE FRIEND. 


God: O! break off thy sins by righteousness, | liberty of conscience to be kept inviolable, 
and showing mercy to the poor. God will stand by you. . 

“And let the example of our renowned} “May king Solomon’s choice of wisdom 
King William, influenee thee to the like mo-|be thy choice, with holy Job’s integrity and 
deration and clemency, throughout all thy | compassion to the oppressed; and the state 
dominions; which he hath showed in grant-|of the righteous ruler commended by king 
ing free liberty of conscience, in the peace-| David, viz. ‘He that ruleth over men must 
able exercise of religion and worship towards | be just, ruling in the fear of God; and he 
Almighty God, as they — persuaded by | shall be as the light of the morning when the 
Him who is the Sovereign Lord over the con-|sun riseth, even a morning without clouds ; 
sciences of men. as the tender grass springeth out of the earth 

“‘ From thy real well wishers and friends to | by clear shining after rain.’ ” 
thy immortal soul, who desire thy everlasting| It is said that the good old man’s address 
happiness.” was well received by the prince. 

‘The paper was signed by five Friends,and| In 1716, at the age of four score, he again 
among the rest by William Penn; and it ap- | waited on the king with an address from the 
pears that they waited upon the czar at Dept-| yearly meeting, and proved by his judicious 
ford, where he resided; but he declined to|and solid remarks that he had lost neither 
see them on the professed ground of being | his mental faculties, nor his religious fervour. 
unwell. However one of the principal per-| Though George Whitehead had now be- 
sons in his suite, who treated the deputation | come very feeble in body, yet he continued 
in a friendly manner, promised to deliver the | to attend the meetings of his friends both for 
paper to his master. religious worship and for discipline ; bearing 

Subsequently to this he wrote two or three |his testimony to the virtue and excellency 
treatises in defence of the Society, against |of that divine grace, which had supported 
the false and abusive charges of some priests, | him from his youth upward; imparting in 
who appeared to envy the liberty which | most sensible expressions such choice fruits of 
Friends enjoyed, and were desirous of ren- | his own experiences, that an attentive hearer 
dering them odious to the government. Their | could not depart unedified. And even in the 
design, however, was frustrated; and the con- | meetings about church affairs, where some- 
troversy tended to spread a more correct | times diversity of sentiments may arise, he 
knowledge of the principles of the Society. | would express his thoughts with a convincing 

In 1701, G. W. presented an address to force and solidity of reasoning, no less ad- 
King William, and in 1702, one to Queen|mirable than the unspotted integrity of his 
Mary, on their accession to the throne of| gray hairs was honourable. 

Great Britain, and in 1714 a similar one to| When in his eighty-sixth year he wrote a 
George I., after the reading of which, the | lively address to his friends, which was printed 
aged Christian thus addressed the king, viz. |and circulated amongst them. He died in 

“Thou art welcome to us, King George. | great peace in the year 1722-3, at the age 
We heartily wish thee health and happiness, | of eighty-seven. : as 
and thy son the prince also. King William} In closing his own memoirs of his life, 
the Third was an happy instrument in put-| which reach as far as his seventy-fifth year, 
ting a stop to persecution, by promoting | he makes the following observations, well be- 
toleration; which being intended for uniting | fitting a Christian veteran in the Lamb's 
the king’s protestant subjects in interest and | ssmye who had sincerely and earnestly la- 
affection, it hath so far that effect as to make | boured to fight the good fight and to keep 
them more kind to one another, even among | the faith, viz. , 
the different persuasions, than they were| “ Manifuld exercises, trials, and tribula- 
when persecution was on foot. We desire | tions, hath the Lord my God supported me 
the king may have farther knowledge of us|under and carried me through, in my pil- 
and our innocency ; and that to live a peace- | grimage for his name and truth’s sake, more 
able and quiet life, in all godliness and honesty, | than could possibly be related in this history ; 
is according to our principle and practice.” | having spent a long time, even the greatest 

Having a desire to see the Prince of Wales, | part of my life from my youth upward, in 
and intimating it to a nobleman who was gen- | the testimony, service, and vindication of the 
tleman to the prince’s bed chamber, he was | living, unchangeable truth, as it is in Christ 
introduced with several of his friends into a| Jesus my Lord; for whom I have suffered 
chamber, where the prince met them; and | many things, both in body and spirit, as also 
George Whitehead addressed him as fol-|by reproaches and calumnies, and sincerely 
lows: laboured in his love, who has supported me, 

“« We take it as a favour that we are thus/and hitherto helped me in the gospel of the 
admitted to see the Prince of Wales, and are | grace of God, and of his dear Son Jesus 
truly very glad to see thee. Having delivered | Christ, even the gospel of life, salvation, and 
our address to the king thy royal father, and | peace, to them who truly believe. And yet 

being desirous to give thyself a visit in true |I esteem not ail my sufferings and afflictions 
love, we very heartily wish health and bappi- | worthy to be compared to the glory set be- 
ness to you both; and that if it should please | fore me; for all which I must ascribe bless- 
God thou shouldst survive thy father and|ing, honour, glory, power, and dominion to 
come to the throne, thou mayst enjoy tfan-|the Lord God and the Lamb upon his throne, 
quillity and peace, &c. for ever and ever! 

“ I am persuaded, that if the king thy fa-| “‘ And when by the grace and assistance of 
ther and thyself do stand for toleration, for | my heavenly Father, I have finished the work 


He hath given me to do; I firmly believe and 
livingly hope in the Lord, I shall die in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and ever live with and 
rest in Him in his heavenly kingdom. 

“O my soul! enter thou into thy rest, 
even thy eternal rest from thy manifold la- 
bours, travails, and sufferings ; for the Lord 
thy God hath dealt bountifully with thee : 
glory to his excellent name for ever more ! 


“G,. W. 
“ Concluded, London, the 18th of 
the 6th munth, 1711.” 


Copy of a Letter said to be written by Samuel 
Bownas to M— D—. 


[We copy this letter from a manuscript 
common-place book in our possession. Its 
genuineness will hardly be questioned by 
those who have attentively read the journal 
of Samuel Bownas ; such will readily recog- 
nise his characteristic frankness,—his unso- 
phisticated and vigorous turn of thought and 
expression. It appears to have been the dic- 
tate of fatherly concern for the preservation 
and wise conduct of a young and inexpe- 
rienced minister. } 


Dear Friend, 

The small time I had with thee, furnished 
me with an opportunity of observing the dis- 
position of thy mind, and gave me a small 
taste of thy ministry ; both, under a proper 
cultivation, I think may be improved so as to 
render thee a member of good service in the 
body. In order to which, and that thou may- 
est, in thy public engagements, appear in the 
beauty of the spirit, without any mixture of 
the flesh, the weak and womanish part, which 
in both sexes ought never to be uncovered to 
speak in the congregation of the saints,—I 
will give thee a short sketch of some of my 
hits and misses, when in my youth I publicly 
appeared in the gallery, the observation of 
which I hope may tend to thy profit and in- 
struction. 

I was seldom, for near two years after my 
mouth was first opened to preach the gospel, 
without some degree of divine love and virtue 
on my mind; but after I was called out to 
the service of visiting meetings abroad, I 
found my mind very often barren and weak, 
and as I then thought, void of al! good; in 
which state, being companion to my dear 
friend J. A., I cried out that I was deceived, 
to his great surprise, he fearing my affliction 
would be too hard for me. I had imprudent- 
ly thought, that having such aboundings of 
divine love and life, when I was daily at my 
work, I should be much more favoured there- 
with when abroad in the service of the gos- 
pel, disengaged from all other employments ; 
but finding the reverse, I wished myself at 
home again, rather than travelling in such a 
barren state as I was then in, though at times 
I had eminent enjoyments,—but alas! they 
were soon gone. 

In due time I was favoured with the de- 
sign of Providence in dealing thus with me, 
and the very cattle in the field, by weaning 
their young and turning them to shift for 
themselves, taught me that it was meet I 
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should be left a little to myself, and not al- 
ways be kept to the breast, and dandled upon 
the knee like an infant, but that it was need- 
ful I should grow and advance above this in- 
fant state, to a degree more fit for service. 

When I was thoroughly informed in this 
point, I longed to be a man, yea sometimes 
I verily thought I was so, but met often with 
great disappointments therein, by undertaking 
matters above my growth and experience, and 
the weak part appearing at times to my great 
shame and confusion, humbled me again for 
some time; but recovering strengh and cou- 
rage, | began as I thought to advance above 
the danger of making such blunders, a con- 
fidence arising in me on imprudently compar- 
ing my service and growth as a minister with 
others that were in the work before me, sup- 
posing myself (and it was self that did so 
suppose) more eminent than they. Thus 
self prevailed, and the weak part appeared 
uncovered again to my shame and sorrow. 
But my Master’s kindness and gracious re- 
gard was soon after evidently manifested, in 
letting me plainly see the weakness and folly 
of taking this honour to ourselves, which 
alone is due to him, when we have been 
drawn forth in the beauty of the gospel, be- 
yond what we ourselves, or those that heard 
us, did expect. Now I perceived the neces- 
sity of guarding against the inclinations of the 
flesh, which would sometimes be decking it- 
self with the jewels of the Spirit, saying 1 
did this or that, fishing and seeking the 
praise of men more than that of God. I 
also saw a danger of falling into a formal 
way of preaching, a round of words almost 
without variation, which though sound, and 
perhaps pleasing to many, yet wantiug the 
renewing of divine virtue, are tasteless and 
unprofitable to the hearers. And the view 
I had of the unprofitableness of such a mi- 
nistry, would have carried me too far to my 
own disadvantage, had I not also been favour- 
ed with a clear prospect of the lawfulness, 
expediency, and necessity of speaking the 
same matter, or preaching the same doctrine 
to-day, being divinely opened and engaged 
theretu, as it was yesterday, though then en- 
tirely new to me; for nothing can be said 
that hath not been said, and it is the renewed 
evidence of the Spirit that makes it savoury 
both to us and our hearers. 

Superfluous words, tones, gestures, affect- 
ed ahs and groans, I was never under any 
temptation to make use of; but the imperti- 
nence of self sometimes, to my shame and 
trouble, would appear in my imprudently 
affecting eloquent terms and scholastic ex- 
pressions, which seemed to me in that weak 
state, to adorn my doctrine, and recommend 
‘it the better to the audience. All this pro- 
ceeded from an affectation of appearing an 
able or skilful minister, a piece of unprofita- 
ble vanity ; but I soon found it most safe and 
edifying, to use no more words than what | 
well understood and could properly apply, and 
that truth shines brightest in a plain dress,— 
no embellishments of ours can add to its 
lustre. 

I have also sometimes, for want of a pa- 
tient and humble waiting to see my way 


opened, and discover clearly the leadings of 
the Divine gift, warmed myself with sparks 
of my own kindling, to a degree of zeal and 
passion, and began to thrash the assembly, 
Judging and charging the unfaithful, whether 
any such or none there, it was all one to 
me ; thus in the dark mistaking the cause of 
that uneasiness and straitness | found in my- 
self, imagining myself loaded and oppressed 
by dark and unfaithful spirits in the assembly, 
after wearying myself with denouncing judg- 
ments upon them, I have sat down in sadness 
and trouble. 
sort of preaching please many, and was com- 
mended, yet it was ever aflecting to me, 
when, on reflection, I found the true cause of 
that uneasiness was in my own breast. 
it may sometimes happen, that the unfaithful 
may bring great grief and uneasiness upon 
us, and this may be hard to bear, but let us 
take care we move not till the cloud is re- 
moved from off the tabernacle, because it is 
unsafe going forward till then. 



















And though I have found this 


Yet 


I have from experience found it my safest 


and best way, carefully to attend my gift, en- 
deavouring to keep my place without judging 
others, patiently bearing my own burden, and 
earnestly desiring I may judge nothing before 
its time, but that my understanding may be 
opened to see the true cause of my own bar- 


renness, that I may be enabled to address 
myself suitably to the Father of spirits for 
help: that first, if it be in myself, it may be 
removed, then the effect will cease ; or second- 
ly, if the weakness or backsliding of others 


be the cause of our barrenness and seeming 
desertion, when we are sympathizing with 
the true seed in its oppressed state, that we 


may patiently wait the Lord’s time to receive 


a word from him, fitly to speak to the present 
state of the people. 


Or thirdly, if the peo- 
ple’s too imprudent expectation of what can- 
not be had, unless I am favoured with a 
superior aid, qualifying me to answer their 


desires ; I say, if by any or all these causes 


at times I am shut up, the best way I have 


ever found, is to be patient, in waiting the 


Lord’s time for relief; to seek it in our 


own time, will be but adding sorrow to af- 


fliction. 

To conclude, the mdst safe way 1 ever yet 
found in the exercise of my gift, is to stand 
up, as little regarding any thing besides my 
opening as I can, and deliver it in my begin- 
ning, just as I do any other matter in my 
common discourse, not endeavour to beautify 
it either in matter, tone, or address, and as I 
keep my place, and go on as doctrine is open- 
ed in my understanding, I feel at times my 
voice gradually filled with virtue and power ; 
and even then I find it safest not to speak too 
fast or too loud, lest I lose sight of or outrun 
my Guide, so lose sight or sense of that in- 
ward strength I felt increasing in my mind. 
This care seems to me necessary, in order to 
take the apostle’s advice let him that minis- 
ters, do it of that ability which God giveth.” 
This has a double signification,—first, re- 
specting the matter which we deliver, if we 
keep to our openings, we shall be furnished 
with suitable doctrine. Secondly, the wis- 
dom and strength of the spirit and power 








































of the gospel will be felt in it, and at times, 
by our thus going on according to the ability 
God gives, the very spirit and marrow of 
religion will appear, plainly laid open to the 
understanding of the hearers. But when we 
raise our voices, or hurry above or beyond 
that inward strength we feel in our minds, we 
are apt to cloud our own minds, lose sight of 
or outrun our guide, and then run into a wil- 
derness of words, which I have too often 
done, and found the consequence of such im- 
prudence, poverty and death. Though even 
this kind of preaching is by some unskilful 
auditors admired, they will say, oh! how 
matter flowed from him, how full was he of 
(emptiness and confusion say I) power and 
authority, say they,—or rather the passion 
and blind zeal of the creature, the fleshly part 
not being thoroughly mortified or subdued. 
But when I am so happy as to begin with 
the spirit and follow its leadings in my mi- 
nistry, 1 feel strength by degrees cover all 
my weaknesses, wisdom illuminating my mind 
hides all my folly, so as nothing appears in- 
consistent with the beauty and wisdom of the 
Spirit. This is the vestment, the urim and 
thumim, that covers the whole man that is to 
be covered, so that no weakness or womanish 
part will prevail or appear in our ministry. 
When I am thus conducted, (which some- 
times happens) though I may be accounted 
in my beginning a dull, heavy, or lifeless 
preacher, yet rarely miss of concluding with 
peace and inward satisfaction, and feeling the 
gradual increase of divine virtue in the pa- 
tient exercise of my gift; I finding myself 
both furnished with matter and skill to divide 
the word aright, both which, coming from 
the Spirit, and not being the produce of my 
own wisdom or apprehension, I dare assume 
no part of that honour to myself, which at Fi 
such times, by an imprudent audience, is la- 
vishly bestowed upon me, who am only the 
instrument by which the Lord of the harvest 
works, but find it my safest way humbly to 
make thereof an offering unto him who is 
worthy for ever. 

Thus, dear friend, I have stained . ne pa- 
per with a few observations on my own con- 
duct, aiming at thy good; and conclude with 
desires that thou mayest endeavour to im- 
prove thy skill in this work, and rightly di- 
vide the word of truth, so as neither thou 
thyself, nor those that hear thee, may have 
cause of shame or uneasiness. 


With my kind love, &c. 
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The Submarine Vessel.—The experiment 
with this machine took place at St. Quen, as 
proposed. The vessel was repeatedly sunk 
to the depth of ten or twelve feet, and re-ap- 
peared on the surface at different points. M. 
Godde de Liancourt got into it, and remained 
there a quarter of an hour. He stated that 
he did not experience the least inconvenience, 
or any difficulty of respiration, during his 
voyage under water. An official report upon 
the subject is about to be submitted to the 
French government. 
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COMMUNICATION. 
THE ADELPHI SCHOOL. 


On third day afternoon last, an examina- 
tion of the coloured pupils of the Adelphi 
School took place. A number of Friends, 
and a very respectable collection of coloured 
persons, the parents, &c., of the scholars, 
were present. ‘The proficiency of the pupils 
and their discipline, was highly creditable to 
their preceptor and to themselves. While 
viewing this interesting scene, the spectator 
could hardly fail of being convinced of the 
capabilities of this class for improvement, and 
while looking on some of the intelligent coun- 
tenances there, would scarcely have dared to 
say they were of an inferior order of beings. 

The pupils that were called upon to read, 
went through the operation creditably ; they 
read understandingly, and with less mouthing 
and mannerism than is observable in the pu- 

ils of many seminaries of higher pretensions. 
They seemed perfectly familiar with the ma- 
thematical figures presented to them, and it 
struck us that they were particularly well 
grounded in geography, while their results in 
mental arithmetic were obtained readily and 
accurately. Those examined upon the ter- 
restrial globe, seemed well aware of its uses, 
and resolved the questions given them in re- 
lation to it.. No examination took place in 
grammar, probably because the late gather- 
ing of the visiters protracted the commence- 
ment of the exercises, and did not afford time 
for so thorough an investigation of the pro- 
gress of the pupils as the teacher seemed to 
have intended. The examination as far as it 
went, was satisfactory, save one or two of the 
recitations, which seemed little adapted to 
the auditory or to the school. 

“The Association of Friends for the In- 


struction of Poor Children,” who have this| low, that the interesting institution to which 


school under charge, are about to open an 
Infant School for Coloured Children, on the 
first floor of the same building. In the erec- 
tion of this building, and from other causes, 
a considerable deficit has occurred in their 
pecuniary resources, and additional expenses 
will be necessarily incurred in carrying on 
the projected primary school. If we are 
rightly informed, a committee is now engaged 
in raising the requisite funds to meet those 
demands ; and are we at liberty to doubt, 
that at this juncture, when the oppressed de- 
seendants of Africa, and even those who 
would be as “ mouths for the dumb,” are so 
greatly the objects of persecution, that the 
appeal will be successful? To do any thing 
effectually for this class, they must be taken 
in early life, before they are consigned by 
prejudice to associations of a demoralizing 
character. Their habits may be formed as 
ours are,—and what would we be, if in early 
life, in pliant childhood, no father’s care or 
mother’s tenderness guided us in the way 
that we should go? In no manner can the 
coloured population be so well cared for, as 
giving their children such habits and instruc- 
tion as will be instilled into them in infant 
schools, and which may grow with their 
growth, and strengthen with their strength. 


THE FRIEND. 


THE FRIEND. 


TWELFTH MONTH, 12, 1835. 








To the exclusion of other matter assigned 
for the present number, we have copied from 
the New York Observer the Report of the 
debate in the recent Synod of Virginia re- 
lating to the subject of slavery. Of the nine 
speakers, eight of them appear to be of the 
clerical order, and it is not a little remark- 
able that the only layman who takes part in 
the debate, should excel all the rest in the 
free and manly expression of just and Chris- 
tian sentiments. That it should be gravely 
maintained in a religious assembly, in the 
heart of a Christian country, and by persons 
assuming to be ministers of the gospel, that 
the station of master and slave was justified 
by Scripture, and that the Holy Spirit has 
marked out the existence of that relation, 
furnishes another humiliating proof of the 
influence of prejudice and self-interest in per- 
verting the judgment. 


With the present number, the biography 
of George Whitehead is brought to a close ; 
and we embrace the occasion to recommend 
to our readers, the younger class of them 
especially, a reperusal of the whole in con- 
nection. The intimate manner in which the 
incidents in the eventful life of this intrepid 
and indefatigable soldier in the Lamb’s army, 
are blended with the early history of our So- 
ciety, renders his biography, as presented by 
our correspondent, a most instructive and 
graphical outline of that history itself. 


It would appear by the communication be- 


it relates, must of necessity be abandoned, 
unless its funds are speedily replenished. 
The incdnsiderable amount requisite for its 


















fore, some relief is obtained, the managers 
no longer have it in their power to continue 
to these destitute infunts the blessings of edu- 
cation, or extend that warmth and shelter 
which the severity of the season demands. 
Many of them are surrounded by evil exam- 
ples in their neighbourhoods, or an unhappy 
influence at home. ‘To Friends they have 
been taught to look for sympathy and pro- 
tection, and hitherto they have not looked in 
vain. At a former period, when the trea- 
sury was exhausted, they received timely aid 
not only from many in this city, but at a dis- 
tance feelings of benevolence were awakened, 
and the committee were cheered with the 
hope that the coloured infants would not be 
abandoned while there were those who had 
the power to give, and the hearts to bestow. 

*,* Subscriptions and donations will be 
thankfully received by Sarah H. Yuarnall, 
No. 22, South Twelfth street, or Cornelia 
Davidson, No. 268, Walnut street. 

As many Friends were disappointed in pro- 
curing copies of Foster’s valuable report of 
the examinations at Camden, in the suit be- 
tween Friends and Hicksites, it may be pro- 
per to state, that two or three copies may be 
obtained on application to Nathan Kite, No. 
50, North Fourth street. 

Any Friend having a copy of Purver’s or 
Thomson’s Translations of the Bible to dis- 
pose of, will please leave word with Geo. W. 
Taylor, agent of the Bible Association of 
Friends, No. 50, North Fourth street. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Visiting Managers for the Month.— 
James R. Greeves, southeast corner of Pine 
and Eighth streets; Lindzey Nicholson, No. 
24, South Twelfth street; William Hillis, 
Frankford. 

Superintendents.—John and Letitia Red- 


support would scarcely be missed, divided | mond 


among those who are of ability, and we in- 
dulge the hope, that the bare annunciation of 
the call, will be sufficient to secure the need- 
ful; especially when it is remembered, that, 
owing to causes which need not now be spe- 
cified, this infant school for coloured children 
depends chiefly upon the benevolence of 
Friends. 


Communicated for “* The Friend.” 


The managers of the coloured infant school 
would respectfully call the attention of the 


readers of *“* The Friend,” to the situation of 


their school in Gaskill street, below Fourth. 
Cherished as this institution has been by 
some of the most respectable members of the 
Society of Friends, the committee, grateful 
for their fostering care, have felt a painful 
reluctance in again applying for farther aid. 
But duty to their infant charge demands the 
effort should be made. More than one hun- 
dred names are registered on their books, 
and their funds are entirely exhausted. In 
this hour of need, their only resource is a 
small legacy of twenty-five dollars, bequeathed 
by an aged coloured woman—which our trea- 
surer reports as not yet paid. Unless, there- 









Attending Physicians.—Dr. Robert Mor- 
ton, No. 101, North Tenth street, Dr. Charles 
Evans, No. 102, Union street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Robt. R. Porter. 
Ls 


Diep, 11th month 28th, in the 65th year of her age, 
of pulmonary consumption, Sarnau, wile of Joseph 
Gibbons of this city. 

This dear Friend appeared, for a considerable time 
previous to her decease. well aware of her situation, 
and was much exercised in mind, that the work of 
preparation for that sulemn event might be fully com. 
pleted. The ties of natural affection were strongly 
felt, and for a season were a source of conflict, yot 
through the compassionate love of her Redeemer, she 
experienced them to be loosened, and although her 
remarkably retiring disposition prevented her saying 
much, yet she fully manifested that she was waiting 
in patient expectation of the coming of her Lord, ex- 
pressing that she “ felt nothing in her way—all was 
peace.” The language may be fitly applied to her— 
“ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord fiom 
thenceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labours, and their works follow them.” 

Digp, on the 10th of eleventh month, 1835, in the 
67th year of her age, Jang, wife of Goorge Martin, a 
member of Plymouth Particular Meeting, and of 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. She was-enabled to 
bear a painful illness of some months’ duration with 
patience and resignation, and in the awful moments 
of dissulution, could say, as a humbled Christian, 


“ that she had hope.” 








